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Human or Superhuman: the Concept of Hero in 
Ancient Greek Religion and/in Politics* 


The word hero appears in Greek language with a twofold meaning. On 
one hand it is used for denoting a divine being, who lived a mortal life, but 
after doing some great deed deserved to become god. On the other hand, 
the hero stands for great and brave warrior who is ready to give his life in 
order to gain immortal glory, and continue to live in the social sphere, in 
the memory of his descendants. Exactly this epic narrative survived and 
was exploited many times, as a very convenient and useful pattern in con¬ 
structing the ideal of brave warrior, ready to die for his country when nec¬ 
essary. I am going to requestion the relation between two meanings of the 
word hero, in order to get deeper insight in the meaning of this twofold 
term in the social and cultural context in which it appears, as a religious 
concept or as a narrative in war propaganda. 


Key words : 
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Hero Cult 

When considering heroes in ancient Greece, it is necessary to point out the 
difference between hero as a divine creature and hero as a brave warrior. In the first 
case, the word hero used to denote a deceased person celebrated for some great 
deeds, who, after death, became honored and praised on the grave for his supernatu¬ 
ral powers and influence on the living. The other type of the hero was a brave war¬ 
rior whose fame was sung in epic poetry, by the bards (afidoi). But let me begin 


* This paper is a part of the project 147020: Serbia in between traditionalism and modernization - 
ethnological and anthropological studies of cultural processes, financed by the Serbian Ministry 
of Science and Technological Development. 
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with the type of hero that I mentioned first - the divine creature, whose cult was or¬ 
ganized and formed in a sanctuary, at his tomb. 

According to the archeological sources, traces of this cult appear in the 
post-Homeric time, since the tenth century, but they became particularly popular 
from the last quarter of the eighth century. It was then, that the practice of rediscov¬ 
ering old graves and attributing them to famous mythical heroes became wide¬ 
spread. 1 2 The specific type of a hero grave is known as a hfwpn and it consists of a 
special kind of precinct, where sacrifices and votive gifts used to be deposited. 
Also, it usually used to have a special type of a tombstone and/or the altar. The 
boom of rediscovering hero graves and turning them into sanctuaries coincides with 
the appearing and development of the polis (city-state) in the 8 th ct. Thus, it is pos¬ 
sible to claim that the introduction of this cult was the result of change in the social 
life and new political organization. The argument in favor of this thesis should be 
also searched for in the character and function of heroes - namely, heroes were 
praised and divinized mortals meritorious mainly for the formation of the cities and 
for bringing social order. Thus, the constitution of such cults was aimed at justify¬ 
ing and empowering political associating on the grounds of family nucleus and 
tribes. This leads to the conclusion that the crucial aspect for understanding the hero 
cult is the relationship between religion and newly established social and political 
forms of organization. Thousands of heroes existed in Greek religion, and this 
enonnous number is related to the local character of their worship i.e. to the fact 
that each city was actually a state for itself, so called polis. 

Let me turn roughly to the case of Athens. One among many heroes was 
Athenian hero Theseus famous for many heroic exploits (struggling and winning 
horrible enemies: killing of Minotaur - half-bull, half-human who lived in a maze 
in Crete, and to whom Athenians had to send 7 young men and 7 girls as victims; 
fighting with Centaurs; Hades' origin, the abduction of Helen and many other 
deeds.). The Athenians believed that he was the first ruler who introduced democ¬ 
racy, who united all inhabitants of Athens, and who declared an Athens to be the 
capital.’ But, he was not the only Athenian hero. A special category of Athenian he¬ 
roes were those who were believed to be the founders of Athenian tribes. Namely, 
Athenian polis consisted of ten tribes (f iI iai ), to which (from the time of Kleis- 
thenes) its citizens were tied - neither by blood chains (as in former period) nor by 
geographical criterion, but according to democratic idea of equality - all the people 
from the city, inland and coast belonged to one of the tribes. All of these tribes had 
their heroes founders (h(w~ epwnurm~) - Erechteus, Aigeus, Pandion, Leos, 
Akamas, Oineus, Kerkops etc., and their function was to strengthen the feeling of 
belonging to this tribe, through common mythical genealogy and through the cultic 
practice. 


1 This was the case of the Grave of the Seven against Thebes. Paus. 1.39.2, Plut. Thes. 29 The 
grave of Amphion at Thebes. Walter Burkert, Greek Religion, Haivard University Press, 1985, 
203 cf. 5. 

2 Thuc. II, 15. Cic„ Leg. , II 5; Plut., Thes. 24. 
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Concerning its religious aspect, honors that heroes received were quite the 
same as those for the deceased. What is also important, and related to the depend¬ 
ence between politics and religion, is that the rise in the importance of certain indi¬ 
vidual graves from hero cults coincided with the decline in importance of the dead 
cult. 3 Of course, it was not about the complete disappearance of the dead cult, since 
both family and political cults of the dead functioned as a kind of basis for society. 
But, the formation of the hero cult was aimed at decreasing the importance of the 
cult of the dead, and overtaking the power over this cult. As many researches on fu¬ 
neral rituals and lamentation in ancient Greece pointed: the power over the dead 
meant the power over the living. 4 In terms of this, one should understand also the 
efforts of the polis, and the newly developed mechanisms of Athenian democratic 
ideology to control family funeral practice by overtaking the funerals of the fallen 
solders and performing them publicly. 5 However, this did not happen at once. 

Namely, the newly established city-states needed fresh legislation for adap¬ 
tation of ritual practice around the dead and creation of new state religion. About 
the same time (VI-V ct. BC), all across Greek world, similar laws were introduced 
aimed at limiting and controlling women’s behavior at the funerals. The famous 
legislator of Athens, Solon introduced measurements aimed at reducing the number 
of women relatives allowed to participate funerals. The wake was moved from the 
graveyard to the house, while the procession at the grave had to be finished by the 
sunrise so as not to disturb public peace. Apart from that, during procession 
(el<f ora), which was actually the central part of the ritual, women were not al¬ 
lowed to go in front of the men, but behind them, while the right to attend the wake 
had only women older than sixty and the closest kin. 6 These laws also regulated the 
manner in which speaking about the dead was allowed and were aimed at forbid¬ 
ding the blood feud. 7 Newly required postulates of the funeral were general mod¬ 
esty in behavior and sacrifices, and as much quietness as possible. All pomp, luxury 
and wealth that was once characteristic for the dead cult, were transferred from the 
funeral rituals into the cult of the hero. Namely, as Emily Vermeule states for the 
pre-Solonian period “a good funeral has always been a lot of fun, a reunion stirring 
open emotions and bringing news to exchange, the periodic intersection to the fam- 
ily, the clan and the city.” The consequence of this change was reducing the impor- 


3 Burkert 1985, 204. 

4 Margaret Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition, Rowman&Littlefield, Oxford 2002, 
Gail Holst-Warhaft, Dangerous Voices: Women’s Lament and Greek Literature, T J Press Ltd, 
Patsdow, Cornwall 1995. Nicole Loraux, The Inventions of Athens, The Funeral Oration in the 
Classical City, Cambridge, Harvard UP, 1986. 

5 Thucidides, Historiae 2, 34. 

6 Demosthenes, Against Macartatus 43. 62. This is testified also by texts from Aeschylus’s 
Choephoroi 430, 8; Diodorus 11,38; However, the word this word often refers to denote whole 
ceremony. 

7 Plut. Solon 21.1; “Mourning leads to cursing”, Nicole Loraux, Mothers in Mourning, translated 
in English by Corinne Pache, Cornell University Press 1998, 5. 

s Emily Vermeule, Aspects of Death in Early Greek Art and Poetry, University of California 
Press, Berkley 1979, 3. 
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tance of the private funerals and of the graveyard as a public space, where words 
said in the moments of crisis had very severe and penetrating influence on public 
and political decisions (after all, graveyards have always been the places where the 
decisions about the blood revenge were taken), 9 at the expense of raising the impor¬ 
tance of the hero cult, which was a political invention that facilitated social trans¬ 
formation through the change and by the support of the religious cults. 

One more evidence that point to the diminishing and the control over the 
dead cult and the rise of the hero cult, was a remarkable decrease in the number of 
individual tombstones of the fifth century Athens. The monumental tombstones 
were more frequently built by the city-state and their role was no longer to glorify 
an individual, but the collective; the same as the hero cult, public funerals praised 
and eulogized abstract and anonymous men (f\ ridf e~) collectively, becoming the 
means for manipulation and creation of the common political ideal. 10 But this is ac¬ 
tually going to be the topic of my next chapter. 

The question that imposes further is whether the hero cult developed from 
the cult of the dead, or not. One of the ways to answer this is to examine the paral¬ 
lels between those two cults that are numerous. Both cults have very similar ritual 
patterns: sacrificing of animals, food (crops), libation, but also weeping and lamen¬ 
tation. 11 Once a year, there was a festivity when a hero received offerings for the 
dead - efia g iff mat a. The same case is with the feast that appears in identical form 
in the both contexts (although becoming more modest in the funerals and more and 
more luxurious in the context of the cult of the hero). Furthermore, there are some 
elements of ritual praxis that disappeared from the cult of the dead, becoming in¬ 
corporated in the hero cult. Such is the case of agones, funeral contests (sports 
competitions), which used to be performed at the last stage of the funeral of noble 
men. Agon, as a part of the funeral praxis, appears all up to the Classical period. 
However, it is possible to notice its decline in the context of funerals from the sev¬ 
enth century onwards, which coincides with a time when it became common in the 
individual sanctuaries of heroes. Gradually becoming related exclusively to the hero 
cult, these games are usually associated in mythology with descriptions of the first 
occasion of celebration and competitions, which afterwards continued to be organ¬ 
ized periodically. The local character of such games is not surprising, if we have in 
mind the great importance of the cohesive function of the hero cult in the political 


9 Loraux 1998, 33. Unlike Greek lament that was restricted by the laws to the household, mourn¬ 
ing of Roman women was incorporated in public display, but within and under the control of civic 
ideology. Unlike in the Roman time when family became essential basis of the civic life, the 
Greek city-states (polises) treated family as a nucleus of the clan (aristocratic) system that they 
were trying to reject and transfonn. 

10 Ian Morris, Death Ritual and Social Structure in Classical Antiquity, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 1992, 131. Renewed, but not completely the same, the boom of the hero cult 
happened in the Hellenistic time. Unlike the formation of the hero cult in the eight ct. and on¬ 
wards, which was invented and instrumentalized by the city-state, the spread of hero cults ap¬ 
peared as a popular praxis of mourners who presented ordinary dead as heroes, and impact of this 
was reducing the importance of many heroes who used to be important before. OCD s.v. hero 

11 Diodorus Siculus 16. 20. 6 cf. Burkert 1985, 205. 
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life of polis. Furthermore, the political organization of ancient Greece was such that 
all city-states were independent (though sometimes they were making political alli¬ 
ances), while the feeling of belonging to the Greek world (similar to some kind of 
notion of Greek nation in contemporary terms) “ did not exist. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that only four of such agones were Pan-Fiellenic: famous up till nowa¬ 
days the Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian and Nemean games. 

Numerous parallels with the cult of the dead thus point to the conclusion 
that the hero cult represents a continuation of the cult of the dead (although not or¬ 
dinary ones, but those of appreciated and powerful noblemen), which was very en- 
ergetically defended by Martin Nilsson. The fact that supports this hypothesis is 
that before the heroization period, the dead used to be considered as divine. Even in 
tragedies we find the traces of the idea about this concept: 

“For those who are not dead must revere the god below 
by paying honor to the dead.” 14 

However, Walter Burkert points out the differences between the ancestor 
and the hero cult, claiming that worship of heroes is directly derived from the influ¬ 
ence of the epic poetry that flourished at a time. 15 Although relation between fa¬ 
mous epic heroes and hero cult of the glorious mortals is essential, the hero cult 
might not be just a later invention, influenced exclusively by oral tradition. Even 
though the hero cult is not an ancestry cult in terms of the fact that it is not 
grounded on the chain of blood across generations, the social function of two cults 
is the same — the reinforcement of the social order and a religious justification of 
group solidarity guaranteed by the divinized dead. Exactly because the importance 
of blood ties is pushed into the background, another criterion turned out to be im¬ 
portant for establishing relations with the common ancestor, and that are his merits 
for the foundation of the politically organized community. Thus, the fact that the 
city-state wanted to diminish the power and the influence of the private cults, and 
especially the cult of the dead in different ways (introducing e.g. All Souls day on a 
specific date for all the dead, instead of previous luxurious celebrations of the anni¬ 
versary of the death celebrated as an individual holiday; the laws concerning limita¬ 
tion of the behavior at the funerals), as well as numerous similarities in the religious 
practice in the two cults, speak in favor of the argument that the cult of the hero did 
develop from the cult of dead and with the idea to replace it, at least partially. 

So, heroes were mortals who became immortals after death, while their 
new home and their shrine was a tomb - the Earth’s womb. At the same time heroes 
are close to the dead and to the chthonic gods. Actually it is what they are - di¬ 
vinized dead. The specificity that is born out of this is the main difference between 


12 After all, the concept of nation did not appear in Europe before 19 th century. 

13 Martin Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion, Oxford 1952, 104. 

14 1 o i ~ gar q a nous i c r h; top ouj t eq nhkot/a 

t i ma |“ di doth a cqonion eupebein qeoo. Euripides, Phoenissae, 1321-2. Greek texted. Gilbert 
Murray, English translation E. P. Coleridge, www.perseus.tufts.edu 
15 Walter Burkert, Greek Religion, Elarvard University Press 1985, 204. 
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heroes and gods. Namely, Greeks believed that gods lived far from people, unlike 
heroes who were always close and therefore able to give support whenever it was 
necessary. They helped in healing or supporting the soldiers and cities in the critical 
moments during the battles; they were also famous as founders of city-states, they 
gave prophecies (the same as the souls of the dead) and they were responsible for 
the fertility of the soil. Very often the cult of Christian saints is, due to continuity 
and many structural parallels, related to the cult of heroes. The same as heroes, 
saints are mortals who gained their honor after their death due to some merits. Al¬ 
though neither heroes, nor saints are gods, they have some kind of divine power and 
may influence people lives. 16 The same as behind heroes, behind Christian saints 
often lay mythical figures that underwent the process of dethronement. 


From Epic Hero to War Heroism 


“Nay, but not without a struggle let me die, neither ingloriously, but in 
the working of some great deed for the hearing of men that are yet to 


be.” 


(Homer, Iliad, 22, 304-305) 18 


This quotation from Iliad (Hector words immediately before his death) 
briefly summarizes the heroic death sung by the epic bards that, although in a 
slightly different form, continued to live as a narrative and ideal long through the 
ancient Greek history. However, in order to understand and interpret this ideal, it is 
necessary to turn to the way in which ancient Greeks perceived death. On one hand, 
death was understood as horrible and dreadful. The other concept of death that ex¬ 
isted in Greek public discourse was the notion of beautiful, heroic death - the death 
of a warrior, preferably young one, on the battlefield. As I am going to show, these 
two concepts are intertwined. 


The first concept of death was brilliantly interpreted by Jean-Pierre Vernant 
who approached Greek death through the concept of otherness, but not the one that 
refers to representations that the Greeks invented constructing themselves in rela¬ 
tion to the others (barbarians, slaves, women, youth), but through the concept of 
“the other of the person”. Recognizing the absolute otherness in the mask of 

19 

Gorgo , Vernant interprets this mask as a non-mask - the face of the Other, which 


16 However, in the Christian saint cult it is possible to recognize not only heroes, but also old pa¬ 
gan divinities and cults they had in pre-Christian time. 

17 Burkert 1985,205. 

18 This text is based on the following book(s): Homer. The Iliad with an English Translation by 
A.T. Murray, Ph.D. in two volumes. Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press; London, William 
Heinemann, Ltd. 1924. www.perseus.turfts.edu 

19 Gorgo (Medusa) was a monstrous chthonic creature with the snakes on her head instead of hear, 
who turned into stone everyone who dared to look her directly. However, she was defeated by a 
hero - Perseus, who using an invisible helmet form Hades and keeping a brightly shining shield in 
his hand (that he received from Athene), managed to escape her glance and to decapitate her. 
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translates the killing gaze. In this way, the face of Gorgo becomes one’s double, 
the double in the world Beyond, the Other. “It is a strange response to your own 
face, like an image in the mirror (in which the Greeks could only see themselves 
frontally and in the form of a disembodied head), but at the same time, it is an im¬ 
age that is both less and more than yourself...A radical otherness with which you 
yourself will be identified as you are turned to stone.” 21 Opposed to this is another, 
completely different concept of death, the one glorified in Greek epic poetry. Con¬ 
trary to the perception of death that embodies horror and darkness, the unsaid, un¬ 
bearable dreadfulness in the land of Oblivion, the other face of death is a glorious 
and magnificent ideal to which a true hero is committed. Although the concept of 
the beautiful death (ka I 0\h qauat 0~) was constructed in epic poetry, its continua¬ 
tion is likely to be recognized through history. The motif of such heroic commit¬ 
ment lies in regaining pennanent life through the name and fame reached by heroic 
and brave death. So, the reason for and the nature of heroic death entail ambiguous 
motivation to die in order to live and to live in order to die. Actually, heroes who 
choose to die young, in the prime of their beauty, youth and strength, avoid growing 
old. Instead of going down slowly and dying gradually, they give their life in some 
heroic exploit, while still young. In a sense, they exchange their life for staying 
young and alive. Life in its climax turns into death to be saved that way. Of course, 
their life imperishably continues in the social sphere, in collective memory, through 
the glory, fame, that which is heard (k I eo~). Obviously, the beautiful death and the 
glory that it brings refer only to the death of men on the battlefield^ Two concepts 
of death — dreadful and heroic one — are not as contradictory as it might seem at first 
site. Namely, the heroic ideal is created on the grounds of the belief that death is 
monstrous and unbearable. “There would be no merit in the hero confronting death, 
choosing it and making it his own. There can be no heroes if there are no monsters 
to fight and overcome.” 23 

So the ideal of heroic death was created in the epic poetry. After all, the 
purpose of epic poetry was to recall the great deeds. That is why poetry had an ex¬ 
ceptional role in education of the classical Greece, in transmitting and creating not 
only knowledge, but also believes and values that create culture. 24 However, we 
should not forget that epic poetry in Greek culture was always a performance, not 
only due to the fact that epics was transmitted as an oral poetry from generation to 


20 The mask is reduced individuality, it is like a shadow or reflection in the mirror and it is not 
alive. Thus, one who wears a mask during masquerade embodies the powers of beyond and these 
powers control and influence its mimic, gestures and voice. 

21 Jean-Pierre Vemant, Death in the Eyes: Gorgo, Figure of the Other, in “Mortals and 
Immortals”, collected Essays, trans. by Fromma Zeitlin. Princeton University Press 1992, 138. 

22 In her study on the issue of women’s death in Greek tragedy, Loraux researched women’s he¬ 
roic death. She concludes that the fact that heroines in tragedies face often violent death, make 
these deaths similar to heroic deaths of men. However, the concept of women’s heroic death 
(though not applicable in all cases) is that women in tragedies dye usually from suicide, while 
men are murdered. More on the topic se Loraux 1987. 

23 Vemant 1981,288. 

24 Ibid, 58. 
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generation, but also (and this is quite important for later periods) because of the na¬ 
ture of the Greek books and reading, which was exclusively aloud. So, if we try to 
transpose this mechanism of propaganda of the immortal spirit to some other, re¬ 
cent, period, we should find its models not only in literature, but in all other mass 
media production. Another ancient Greek “medium” through which heroic ideal 
was “propagated” was pottery. What is important to emphasize about the Greek pot¬ 
tery is that it comprises the objects from everyday usage, wit various purposes - 
keeping or drinking wine, oil recipients, keeping corpses etc. All these vases were 
necessarily decorated with different images - either with the scenes from everyday 
life, or with different mythological scenes (often with the heroic thematic) that al¬ 
ways fonned a kind of story — one could keep a vase in hands and look at the story 
in the circle — from left to right, from bottom to up, from inside to outside, as a type 
of Greek television. 25 

What is interesting in the usage of heroic ideal in the context of public dis¬ 
course of the Greek city-states is that it covers rather ambiguous ideas. On one 
hand, epic heroic ideal focuses on individual exploits and the estimation of virtue 
that distinguishes heroes among the others. After all the Achilles was “the best of 
the Achaeans” (a f i S t 0~ (\ C a i WH). 26 On the other hand, new principles of civic 
ideology and participation in the political life of all citizens equally, slightly 
changes the heroic ideal based on human excellence (a f et h ]l that started to require 

27 

the feeling of belonging to the group, and contributing to the common victory." 
The required heroic virtues can be viewed in Pericles’ speech on the public funeral 
of the Athenian solders, after the failure of the Sicilian expedition during the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war: 

“So died these men as became Athenians. You, their survivors, must 
detennine to have as unaltering a resolution in the field, though you 
may pray that it may have a happier issue. And not contented with 
ideas derived only from words of the advantages which are bound up 
with the defense of your country, though these would furnish a valu¬ 
able text to a speaker even before an audience so alive to them as the 
present, you must yourselves realize the power of Athens, and feed 
your eyes upon her from day to day, till love of her fills your hearts; 
and then when all her greatness shall break upon you, you must reflect 
that it was by courage, sense of duty, and a keen feeling of honor in 
action that men were enabled to win all this, and that no personal fail¬ 
ure in an enterprise could make them consent to deprive their country 
of their valor, but they laid it at her feet as the most glorious contribu¬ 
tion that they could offer.” 


25 Sveltana Slapsak, Zenske ikone antickog sveta, Beograd 2006, 12-13. 

26 Horn, II. 1, 242. 

27 J.-P. Vernant, Between Shame and Glory: The Identity of the young Spartan Warrior, in 
“Mortals and Immortals”, collected Essays, trans. by Fromma Zeitlin. Princeton University Press 
1992,220. 
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(Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 2,43, l) 28 

Thus, individualism that was the main heroic virtue in epic poetry, was not 
desirable in democracy - it actually contradictious its concept - isonomy (the equal 
distribution of political rights and duties). No matter how illogical this might seem, 
all heroic virtues (“courage”, “sense of duty”, “keen feeling of honor”) became in¬ 
corporated in the norms of civic morality and collectivistic feeling of equality, 
while heroism and virtue were subjugated to the “power of Athens”, not of the indi¬ 
vidual. 


But let me, for a moment turn further to Pericles’ speech in order to discuss 
the “promise” of heroic ideal of death, and the way in which it appears in the con¬ 
text of the fifth century Athens, becoming a narrative many times exploited by pa¬ 
triarchal societies, especially in the periods of crises and wars when it was neces¬ 
sary to mobilize people and make them eager both to die and to kill. The main prize 
of the heroic death is promise of the eternal glory: 

“For this offering of their lives made in common by them all, that each 
of them individually received that renown which never grows old, and 
for a sepulcher, not so much that in which their bones have been de¬ 
posited, but that noblest of shrines wherein their glory is laid up to be 
eternally remembered upon every occasion on which deed or story 
shall fall for its commemoration. For heroes have the whole earth for 
their tomb; and in lands far from their own, where the column with its 
epitaph declares it, there is enshrined in every breast a record unwrit¬ 
ten with no tablet to preserve it, except that of the heart. These take as 
your model, and judging happiness to be the fruit of freedom and 
freedom of valor, never decline the dangers of war. ” 

(Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 2, 43, 2) 29 


28 k a i; o i J j d e mev p r os h k out w~ th/pol/ei toioide egenont o: tout- de; loipu?- crh;ap- 
f al estecan men euhesqai, afolmotei/an de; mhden ajuoun thp ej~ tout- polemiou- 
dianoian e(ein, skopounta- mh; I o g w/ mo nw/ t h p wf el ian, hji ah ti~ p r o t- oujlep 
c ei r on a uf out- ujria ~ p ol/ew~ duua mi n k a q j hjmeaa n ef g w/ q ew.enou- kai; efastat- gig- 
nomenou- au(h~ kai o&an ujnin megal/eh doah/eihai, epq umenou- o(i tolmwntes k a i v 
gignwskonte- ta; deonta kai; ep toi~ efgoi- aip xunomenoi ahdre- aufa; ej<t hsanto, 
thp pol/in ge th~ seteca-apeth- ajciounte- steriskein, kal/liston de; ef a non aujh/ 
p r oi Mnenoi. Greek text based on Thucydides, Historiae in two volumes, Oxford, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press 1942, English translation by J. M. Dent www.perseus.tufts.edu 

29 k o i nh) gar ta;swmata didontes ijlia/ton aghawn ehainon ej a mb anon kai; ton 
tafron ep i s hemota t on. ou)< ep w/keintai mailon. a) I j ep wX h J do x a aufwn para; t w/ 
eptucontio a i pi; kai; I ogou kai; ef g o u ka i r w/ a ipi tnnhes t o~ ka t a I ei p et a i, ajidrwn gar 
epifanwn pasa gh'gafro- kai oujsthlwn motion ep th/ mh; proshkoush/ a^rafo- 
mnhtnh par j ej< as t w/1 h~ g nwtnh- mailon h] tou' efgou ejidi a i t a t a i. ouj- nun ujnei ~ 
zhl wsante- kai; to; eu^ucon krinante- mh; periorasqe tou, 1 - pol emikout- kindunou-. 
Greek text based on Thucydides, Historiae in two volumes. 
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So, according to this speech, the fallen solders are heroes, who achieve 
immortality through the fame that “never grows old” and glory that is going to be 
“eternally remembered”; the tombs where they lie are the “noblest shrines”, actually 
“the whole earth is their tomb”. Even the monument is not necessary to be built be¬ 
cause the dead will be remembered in the hearts of their descendants. It is obvious 
that Pericles addresses not the dead, as it is usual in the traditional lament, but the 
audience (as it is appropriate for a rhetorical genre such is funeral oration), in par¬ 
ticular those men, citizens, who are advised to bravely approach death whenever the 
country needs this. It is the happiness to fight and die for freedom, claims Pericles. 

Quoting Pericles’ speech written down by historian Thucydides, inserts an¬ 
other “puzzle” into the picture of ancient Greek civic ideology based on the control 
over death and the dead. Namely, Athenians invented a new rhetorical genre - with 
a literary origin (not oral, as lamentation) in which they praised and commemorated 
those who died for the glory of their homeland. Thucydides mentions that Atheni¬ 
ans were the only one who gave such funeral orations. 30 These orations were held 
usually in the time of crisis or wartime, when the polis decided to take care of the 
funeral of its soldiers, and deprive families from their exclusive right to take care of 
their dead and to accompany them to the Other world. According to the so-called 
ancestral law (p a t/ r i 0 ~ nouno ~), introduced by the city-state, the corpses of fallen 
soldiers were returned to Athens and buried together. It is interesting to point out 
that already in the ancient Greek we come across such type of manipulation that 
was also usual for Serbian nationalistic discourse during the end of the 20 th ct. So, 
the title of this law points to the conclusion that the law has existed from time im¬ 
memorial, although it was introduced by Athenian city-state in the 5 th ct. Exactly 
such a claim that it was something that even “our ancestors” used to do, had the 
purpose of providing it with legitimacy and power. 

Thus, in the periods critical for the polis, families (women) were deprived 
of their right to organize and perform the whole funeral ritual. More precisely, 
women could participate and mourn their dead who died as solders, but only in the 
frame of public ritual organized by the city-state. The voices of mothers, wives and 
sisters were smothered in the mass, so as not to be heard. Intimate, personal lamen¬ 
tation was replaced by official elevated funeral oration. The main differences be¬ 
tween epita&io- I og~ (funeral oration) and qrhd0~ (lamentation) is that the 
later is characterized with emotional intensity, focusing on the negative aspects of 
the separation of the dead from the kin group, while ep it a& io~ log ~ represents 
an official speech of some political representative, praising the dead and death as 
beautiful and desirable. 

A very important aspect of the heroic death is related to impersonalization 
of death. This is something that had been already mentioned, though in slightly dif¬ 
ferent context - one that belongs to the hero cult At that point, I turned to the de- 


30 Dhemostenes , Against Leptines, 141. 

31 The corpses, or all bones dead that were found, used to be grouped by tribe in common coffins 
and interred together. Thucydides 2.34. 
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crease of the importance of individual monuments and legislation related to the 
abating funerals, and now I would like to recall another part from Pericles’ speech, 
where he invites mothers who are still young enough, to give birth to more children, 
not only because newborn children would bring them forgetfulness, but also for the 
sake of their country: 

“Yet you who are still of an age to beget children must bear up in the 
hope of having others in their stead; not only will they help you to 
forget those whom you have lost, but will be to the state at once a re¬ 
inforcement and a security; for never can a fair or just policy be ex¬ 
pected of the citizen who does not, like his fellows, bring to the deci¬ 
sion the interests and apprehensions of a father.” 

(Thucydides, The Peloponnesian War 2, 44) 32 

The idea that a dead child can be replaced with another one is, on one hand 
indicating the absence of the idea that each individual is unique. Furthermore, this 
passage reveals one more aspect of the war narrative that is possible to trace also in 
modern times — that war is, according to words of Goebbels, the most elementary 
form of love towards life, which does not decrease, but regenerates population. A 
similarly similar morbid idea, according to which the war has regenerative power, 

might be also recognized in the speech of Nikolaj Velimirovic: “We see that the 

33 

war is a poison which poisons, but also cures and rejuvenates.” 

Conclusion 

There is no doubt that both types of heroes (those from the hero cult and 
heroes as brave soldiers) were very important in the city-state formation and the 
politics that it used to pursue. But let me, for a moment, turn to the concept of 
hero(s) from a slightly different perspective, taking into account not civic religion, 
but rather early religious concepts on the grounds of which the ideas of heroe(s) 
could have been developed. Crucial for this perspective is the theory of Olga Frei- 
denberg. According to her interpretation, the divinization of the dead should be un¬ 
derstood through the concept of the divine that existed in the pre-religious period. 
Freidenberg, namely, argues that this was the period when the idea of god existed, 


32 ka r a t er ei n de;crh;kai;a[lwn paidwn ejpidi, oi£ e£i hjikia teknwsin poieisqai: 
ijlia/te gar twn ouj< ofitwn I h q h oi J ep i g ig notnenoi vt i s i n e| ont a i, kai; th/ pol/ei di- 
coqen, ek te t o u' mh; efhmousqai kai; apt al ei a / xunoisei: o uj gar te i 6 on ti h] 
dikaion boul euesqai o i} a fi mh;kai;paida~ ej< tou'ojnoiou parabal I otnenoi kinduneu- 
WS i n. Greek text based on Thucydides, Historiae in two volumes. 

33 Ivan Colovic, Bordel Ratnika, Beograd 2000, 77. For Nikolaj Velimirovic see also “Nove 
ideje”, Beograd, decembar 1991. Nikolaj Velimirovic used to be a theologist and an episcope of 
the Serbian Orthodox Church who lived from the end of the nineteenth until the half of the twen¬ 
tieth ct. In the period of ex-Yugoslavia wars, he became popular for his nationalistic and anti- 
Semitic ideas. Furthermore, in the same war and nationalistic atmosphere, the Serbian Orthodox 
Church proclaimed him a saint. 
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but before the notion of the divine. “It is wrong to think that people used to believe 
in totems and that afterwards, they exchanged totems with the gods. The same as 
the image of tsar existed before the social institution of the power of tsar, the idea of 

god existed before religion.and the dead were considered to be deities.” 34 This is 

also confirmed by the fact that frg aq 0;~ daiuiwn used to be a family genius and its 
eponym. So Freidenberg’s position about the hero cult is related to her idea of the 
early concept of the grave (the house and the shrine of the dead and hero) as a 
womb that brings rebirth. The aspect of hero as a brave warrior is, according to 
Freidenberg, directly related to the concept of agon, which is understood as a con¬ 
frontation with death that brings rebirth and renewal. As I have already mentioned, 
agones were competitions that used to be organized as the final stage of the funeral 
ritual or in the hero cult, and the whole competition was about the concept of dying 
and being bom anew. The opponents are symbolizing life and death, and the winner 
is the one who stays alive. Exactly from defeat that is equaled with death develops 
an image of the enemy. 36 The main motive in the life of the hero is a fight that 

.... 37 

represents a metaphor of death, which brings rebirth. That is how two concepts of 
heroes overlap, being grounded on the belief that death and dying bring new life. 
This is the Greek earliest fixed mythical traditional cliche on the grounds of which 
it was possible to construct and develop desirable patriarchal and political values, in 
a sense in which Ivan Colovic has brilliantly interpreted the usage of Serbian tradi¬ 
tional cliches for the purposes of nationalistic and war ideology in the end of the 
20 th ct in his work “Bordel Ratnika”. 

Let me, just for a moment, turn to possible comparison between the two 
models of promotion and their relation to traditional mythology. Similarly, but not 
completely the same concept of “beautiful death” might be recognized in the con¬ 
text of wars in ex-Yugoslavia and spreading of war propaganda. As Ivan Colovic 
points, the powerful mechanism of this national ideology was that all political lead¬ 
ers, political programs and conflicts were presented through fixed traditional cliches 
and formulas in the same way in which values, persons and antagonisms were pre¬ 
sented in the folklore and mythical tale. Exactly this is the force from which politi¬ 
cal formulas obtain enormous power. Exceeding political domain and entering 
mythical, they evoke antagonism between absolute values, such as good/evil, 
life/death, human/inhuman. According to Colovic, the power of folklore and folk 
culture as means of manipulation is grounded in presentation and perception of it as 
something natural that is related to the native soil (sic!), as something original that 
precedes arrogance and decline of civilization. Of course, the folkloristic material 


34 Olga Mihailovna Freidenberg, Mit i anticka knjizevnost, translated into Serbian by Radmila 
Mecanin, Prosveta, Beograd 1987, 44. 

35 Aristophanes, Wasps, 525. 

36 The concept of the contest with the death is still alive in the contemporary times. Very famous 
symbolical representation of a duel with Death is a chess play in Bergman’s film The Seventh 
Seal. 

37 Ibid, 53. 

38 Colovic 2002, 38. 
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for political purpose had to be reshaped and rearranged. Colovic also emphasizes 
that people are often ignorant of their folk tradition, which actually makes them 
more inclined to adopt such a pattern. Concerning the construction of the Serbian 
ideal, important in this political/mythical machinery, a paradigm was made around 
the construct of the “nation elected by God” and particularly on the grounds of the 
Kosovo myth. Ideal Serbs became imagined as warriors, brave and courageous, but 
at the same time innocent and pure like virgins. This purity defines the position of 
the victim, while innocence leads directly to death. Thus the “beauty” of these he¬ 
roic deaths lies, not in the youngness, and the attempt to gain immortality through 
heroic deeds as in ancient Greece, but in innocence. Innocence with weapons and 
death decorum invokes a special type of death and violent erotics, which adds at¬ 
traction to the nationalist narrative. Death becomes ideal itself, being equated with 
all forces of good confronted to the powers of evil, according to the pattern of 
mythical binaries. 

What is obvious is that heroic (warrior) ideals in ancient Greek and Serbian 
culture, during the end of the twentieth century are not constructed completely the 
same, but their function completely coincides. In both cases this ideal appears as a 
narrative of war propaganda, it is based on what is claimed to be traditional val¬ 
ues, 40 necessarily trough traditional cliches, praising death as something desirable 
and beautiful. The fact that the ideal warrior in ancient Greece was not imagined the 
same as the Serbian one is based exactly on the fact that traditional models that are 
used for manipulation and more successful implementation of this ideal, are differ¬ 
ent. The final result is quite the same and fits to the country in war or/and the politi¬ 
cal ideal of Greek democracy that required active political participation of all its 
citizens regarding that “the warrior and the man of politics are completely identi¬ 
fied”. 41 


After the short excurse for searching analogies between an ancient Greek 
and Serbian paradigm of heroic ideal, I would like to return to the comparison I 
have started - between two types of Greek heroes - cubic figures and warriors. 
Apart from the agonic concept that is related to them both, two heroic concepts pos¬ 
ses the component of eternal glory. Both concepts are about immortality that is 
achieved, not inborn (which, after all, serves as a good model). Even the epic hero, 
such is Achilles, bears the condition of becoming a hero because he has a mortal fa¬ 
ther and immortal mother, but he becomes one, only after choosing to have a short 
and glorious life, not endless and boring one: 

“For my mother the goddess, silver-footed Thetis, telleth me that two¬ 
fold fates are bearing me toward the doom of death: if I abide here and 
war about the city of the Trojans, then lost is my home-return, but my 
renown shall be imperishable; but if I return home to my dear native 


39 Ibid, 87-89. 

40 The aristocratic ideal of “human excellence” arete, recognizable in epic poetry, was replaced by 
spirit of collectivity, essential ideal of human fonnation in the city-state democracy. 

41 Jean-Pierre Vemant, Myth and Society in Ancient Greece, New York 1990, 137. 
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land, lost then is my glorious renown, yet shall my life long endure, 
neither shall the doom of death come soon upon me.” 

(Homer, Iliad, 9, 410-417) 42 

Although the word hero stands for two different meanings, both enter simi¬ 
lar domains of social, religious, mythological and public life. Namely the cult of 
hero is a religious cult in a sense of the definition by Emile Durkheim as “not a 
simple group of ritual precautions which a man is held to take in certain circum¬ 
stances; it is a system of diverse rites, festivals, and ceremonies which all have this 
characteristic, that they reappear periodically”. 4 ’ Religious practice and importance 
of this cult were always supported by rich mythological content and material. On 
the other hand, heroic war ideal did not posses cubic dimension in Durkheimian 
sense of meaning, but it included rich mythological material and important mytho¬ 
logical matrix that turned out to be successful and efficient in the situations critical 
for the states, when it was necessary to mobilize citizens for war, against the com¬ 
mon enemy. Thus, both concepts of hero are closely related to death and to the ma¬ 
nipulation in its domain, and both heroes, despite differences, were used for the 
needs of the state (polis) and the politics lead by it. This analysis represent just a 
part of the complex relations in the domain of ritualization of death, one of the big¬ 
gest taboos of life, which, as it has been obvious through ancient Greek history (as 
well as other histories), has been, and still is, the field of various manipulations. 


42 mhfrer gar tevmevfhsi qea;Qet/i~ afguropeza 
dicqdia- khra~ feretnen qanafroio tel/o~ dev 
eij men k jaulqi menwn Trwwn pol/in ajnf imacwmai, 
w[ et o men mo i nosto~, ajar kl eo~ a[ qiton e| t a i: 
eij devken oiftad jilfwmi fil/hn ej~ patricIa gaian, 
w[ et o v moi kleo-epqlon, epi;dhrop devmoi aijivp 
e| s et a, o ujd ev k e v m j wk a tel/o~ qanatoio kiceita, 

Greek text This text is based on the following book(s): Homeri Opera in five volumes, Oxford, 
Oxford University Press 1920. English translation based on the following book(s): 
Homer. The Iliad with an English Translation by A.T. Murray, Ph.D. in two volumes. Cambridge, 
MA, Haivard University Press; London, William Heinemann, Ltd. 1924. www.perseus.turfts.edu 

43 Jack Goody, Death, Property and the Aticestors. Stanford. Calif: Stanford University Press 
1962, 18. 
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Jlafla CTeBaHOBMfi 

HoeeK min HaTHOBeK: KOHLjenT xepoja y aHTMHKoj 
rpHKoj pe/inrnjn n/min nonnTni4n 


Krby-me pe'-iu: 

xepoj, noriMC, peanruja, 
apycTOKpainja, fleMOKpainja, 
oncKa noe3nja 


Pen xepoj noJtaBJLyje ce y craporpHKOM y .Tea 3HaneF+,a. y j'c.thom 
3Ha L ien,y kophcth ce 3a 03Ha L iaBar+,e ,3HBHHH30BaHor 6nfia Koje je >KHBeno 
>khbotom CMpTHHKa, ann je, 36or 3acnyra hjih HeKor 3 Han aj hot /icna, HaKOH cmpth 
3acny>KHJio 6o>KaHCKH CTaTye. ripe.via apxeonouiKHM H3BopiiMa, TparoBH OBor 
KyjiTa nojaBJLyjy ce nocTXOMepcKor ^o6a, Tj. X npe h. e, c thm ga xepojcKH 
KyjiT nocTaje napoHHTO nonynapaH 0,3 nocneflite hctbpthhc VIII BCKa. ByM 
OTKpuBaita xepoj ckhx rpooHnna h h>hxobo npeTBapaite y CBeranHurra 
KOHHFFF3,TF3pajy ca nojaBOM n pa3BojeM nojinca (/ip'/iaiBa-i pa/ioBa) y VIII npe h. e. 
To HaBOflH Ha 3aKJBynaK ,3 a yBoljeiie OBor KyjiTa CTojn y Be3H ca npoMeHaMa y 
/iomchv apyuiTBeHor >KHBOTa n ct Bap an, cm HOBe nonuTHHKe opraHHiannje. 
ApryMeHT y npiuior OBoj Te3H npeno3HaTJLHB je y iipupo/in n cjjyHKHnnjn xepoja, 
Kojn cy CTaTye 6ecMpTHHKa cranajin ynpaBO 3axBa.n>yjyliH 3acnyraMa 3 a ocHHBaite 
i pa.aoBa n flOHomeite 3aKOHa. y tom CMHcny, obh KynTOBH cy cnyacunii Kao 
onpaBflaite n no.apiriKa 3 a ycnocTaBJLaite HOBe .apyriiTBCHC opraHH3apnje, Koja ce 
o,a tot TpeHyTKa Burne Hnje 3acHHBana Ha kpbhom h n.neMCHCKOM cpo,3CTBy. 

Jc.tho o,t nHTaH>a KojuMa ce y pa,3y 6 aBHM jecTe h to , 3 a jih ce xepojcKH 
KyjiT pa3Bno H3 KyjiTa npe, 3 ai<a. HaHMe, He pa, 3 H ce caMO o TOMe , 3 a nocToje 6 pojHe 
napa. 3 e. 3 e H3Mel)y norpe6HHX pHTyana, KyjiTa npenana h Kyjrra xepoja, Bell je 
, 30111.30 h ,30 npeHomeita ,3e.30Ba puTyajiHe npaxce H3 je, 3 Hor KyjiTa y npyrn. Pen je 
o azomma, na,3rpo6HHM Ha,3MeTan,HMa Koja cy ce o,3p>KaBa.3a Kao noc. 3 e. 3 n,a 
pHTyajiHa eTana Ha caxpaHaMa nneMCTBa. /jaKJie, napanenHO ca 3aK0HHMa Kojn cy 
peCTpHKTHBHO yTHHaJIH Ha paCKOUl H H3pa3HTO jaBHH KapaKTep Tpa,3HIIHOHa.3HHX 
caxpaHa (nponncH cy HanarajiH 0flp)KaBaH>e npopecnje y paHy 3opy, orpaHHneH 
6poj HapnKana, yMepeHHje npHHOiiien,e acpTaBa), HeKe cy eTane norpe6Hor oope/ia 
npeHeTe y KyjiT xepoja. Kano noKa3yjy h c t p a >f< h b a Ft, a norpe6HHX pHTyana y 
aHTHHKOj TpnKoj, KOHTpona na,3 MpTBHMa H pHTyaJIHM KojH cy HjHM nOCBellCHH, 
3anpaB0 yBeK npeflCTaBJLa h KOHTpony Ha,3 aaiBHMa. Oho uito je b3>kho HarnacHTH 
Kao pa3JiHKy H3Mel)y KynTa iFpe, 3 ai<a h xepoja, to je , 3 a ce npBH KyjiT 3acHHBa Ha 
kpbhom cponcTBy h Bepn y oo'/KancKy \foti npe,3ai<a, a , 3 a je npyrn nnpKCTHo 
noBe3aH ca hojihthhkhm npoMeHaMa, ca on a ,3 an, cm mo fin nopo, 3 H L iHnx KnaHOBa h 
ca hobom ,3p>KaBiF0M opraHHiaiinjoM, Kojoj je OBaj KynT h Tpe6ano ,3 a nocnyacn Kao 
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no/ip rural y ccjtepH penuraje. HaKO KynT xepoja mije 3acHOBaH Ha kpbhhm Be3aMa, 
conrijaurra cf)yKHrrnja 06 a KynTa je HjteHTHHHa - ocHaacuBaite /ipyrriTBerror nopeTKa 
h peJiHrajcKO onpaBjiarue coJiHjtapHOCTH rpyne Koja je 3arapaHTOBaHa noapniKOM 
JtHBHHH30B3HHX nOKOjHHKa. 

3pyro 3Ha l ieH,e penr-r xepoj ouhoch ce Ha HVBCHor h xpa6por paTHHKa, 
koj'h je cnpeMaH a a nonoacn ikhbot Kara) 6 h CTeicao 6ec\rpTrry cJiaBy h HacTaBHO ,3 a 
>khbh y coHHjanHoj ctjtepH, y ceharuy cBojux noTOMaKa. OBaj encKH HapaTHB 6 ho je 
eKcnnoaTHcaH mhoto nyTa y tokv rpuKe HCTopuje, nocJiyiKHBmH Kao npiiKJiaflHa 
MaTpHHa 3 a Kor-rcTpyr-rcar-he uueaaa xpa6por paTHHKa, cnpeMHor ,3a norHHe 3a CBojy 
OTauSHHy r<a,3 roa je to Heonxo,3HO. OBaj HapaTHB je noBe3aH ca je,3HHM o,3 ,3Ba 
KOHirenTa cMpra Koja cy nocTojana y aHTHHKoj I puKoj. HauMe, HacynpoT H,3ej h ,3a 
je CMpT y>KacHa h CTpauiHa, nocTojano je h cxBaTaite ,3a nocTojH CMpT Koja je 
nena. YnpaBO je to CMpT xepoja, BojHHKa h paTHHKa, no MoryficTBy - MJiajfor, 
Kojn, yMecTO ,3a cTapn h yiviupe nonaKO, nonage CBoj >khbot Ha onTap OTau6HHe 
3tOK je joui y nyHoj CHa3H, CTHuyfiH Ha Taj HaHHH 6ecMpTHOCT. 

HuMano He H3HeHal)yje uito je OBaj Hflean HacTao y encKoj noe3HjH, Koja - 
yocTajioM — h cnaBH Benune no,3BHre. He Tpe 6 a 3a6opaBHTH kojihko je 3HauajHa 
yjiora 6 njia encne noe3Hje y o6pa30Ban,y y aHTHHKoj I jiHKoj, h to He caMO 36or 
nperrorneH,a 3Hart,a, Bell npe CBera 36or iipeTHOCTH Koje je cJiaBHJia, a Koje cy 
ynecTBOBajie y o 6 jiHKOBaH>y KynType h jaBHor, ,3ar<3e - hojihthhkot acHBOTa. 

Ochm y encKoj noe3HjH cnaBJLeite xepoj ckot Hjjeajia Moace ce npoHafiH y 
r-raarpoOHHM oeceaaMa Ha jaBHHM caxpaHarvia aTHHCKHX BojHHKa. Hvbchh npHMep 
je,3Hc TaKBe 6ece,3e je I Iepnr<jioB roBop h3koh Heycnene CHHHJiHjaHCKe 
eKcne,3H[[Hje y Kojoj je H3THHyo bcjihkh 6 poj ATHHaHa. Obo cyxpaHy je 3 hthhckh 
gpacaBHHK HCKopncTHO 3a Mo6HJiH3auHjy hobhx BojHHX CHara H npOMOBHCaH>e 
paTa, He acajieliH tojihko 3a noKojHHHHMa, kojihko cJiaBefiH CMpT paTHHKa. Hrrane, 
peTopcKH acaHp naarpooHe 6 ece/ie ce nojaBHo ynpaBo y Athhh y , 306 a nojinca h 
npe,3CTaBJ3>a KHH'/KCBHy HHBeHirujy Hacynpora Hapo.THoj Tpa, 3 HHHjH Tyacoa.irirra. 
npervta 3 hthhckom npegaity Koje je KpenpaHO HCTOBpeMeHO r<a, 3 a h OBa BpcTa 
6ece,3e, onpacaBaiteM ob3kbhx roBopa nouiTOBaH je „3aKOH npe, 3 ar<a“, rrpe\r, 3 a ce 
noTnyHO noy3,3aHO 3Ha , 3 a ce pa,3ti.30 o HHOBarruju h , 3 a je OBa tjuiocKyua Tpe 6 ajio 
, 3 a nocjiyacn caMO , 3 a 6 h o6ei6e,3H3a r<pe,3n6njTHTeT HOBoj Bpcra o 6 paliar+,a Ha 
jaBHHM caxpaHaMa. 

YnpKoc OHHToj pa3JiHHH H3MeIjy , 3 Ba 3Ha L ien,a Koja je noKpiiBaua pen 
xepoj, HecyMitHBO je , 3 a cy 0,3 , 306 a ocHHBana nojinca, 06 a xepoja 6 njia 
KopimilieHa 0,3 CTpaHe ,3p>KaBe (nojinca) h ynoTpe6ji>eHa 3 a noJiHTHKy Koja je 
BoIjeHa. AHajiH3a rrpe,3CTaBJBa caMO ,3eo KOMnjieKCHHX 0,3 hoc a y ccjiepH 
pHTyajiH3auHje cmpth (y HCTopujcKH ovtclfCHOM h y tom cMHCJiy cnerrrirjiHHHOM 
KyjiTypHOM KOHTeKCTy), je,3Hor 0,3 HajBetuix Ta6ya >KHBOTa, r<ojn je, Kao uito je to 
OHHTO y aHTHHKoj TpHKOj HCTOpHjH, joiU 0,3 aHTHHKOT ,306a, KaO H ,33HaC (HapaBHO 
Kopririrlieihe MexaHH3aM h mhtojiohikhx vtaTprirra y paTHHHKoj Hucojioruju, KaKO cy 
to noKa3ajie H3BpcHe aHajiH3e HBaHa HojiOButia, pa3JiHKyjy ce y 3aBHCH0CTH 0,3 
KOHKpeTHor KyjiTypHor h ncTopiijcKor KOHTeKCTa) OTBapao npocTop 3a 6pojHe 
MaHiinyjiaHHje. 
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